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PREFACE 

Dictation Day by Day is published with the hope 
that it may appeal to the teacher of the average child. 
A careful supervision of the work of little children has 
led the writer to believe that too much is often attempted 
during the first few years of a child's life. In the large 
cities, the standard cannot be what a few children, under 
exceptional circumstances, are able to accomplish, but 
what the child of ordinary capacity is able to master. 
Therefore the first principle of these books is absolute 
Simplicity, A second principle that finds expression 
here is Repetition. All small, troublesome words — 
the bane of composition work — are repeated again 
and again, in every grade of the series. 

In these books, the unnatural arrangement of columns 
of words is reduced to a minimum. The old-fashioned 
method of teaching children to read, by compelling 
them to learn lists of words, is happily abolished, and 
the day is not far distant when a similar method of 
teaching spelling will also be relegated to the " Land of 
Forgotten Things." 

Thanks are due the following authors and publishers 
for permission to use copyrighted material : To Harper 
Brothers for the selections from Margaret Sangster's 



vi PREFACE 

" Little Knights and Ladies " ; to the Century Company 
for the selection by Harriet F. Blodgett ; to Little, 
Brown, & Co. for the right to reprint " September " by 
Helen Hunt Jackson ; to A. P. Watt & Son for the 
selections from Kipling's " Jungle Book" ; and to Rossi- 
ter W. Raymond, Staff OflScer in the Civil War, for a 
short selection. 

The selections from *' Sermons to Young Men " and 
" Stories of the Psalms " by Henry van Dyke, and " The 
Night Wind " by Eugene Field are used by permission 
of Charles Scribner's Sons, the authorized publishers of 
the works of these authors. 

The selections from Oliver W. Holmes, Bayard Tay- 
lor, Lucy Larcom, Longfellow, Lowell, and Whittier 
are used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, 
the authorized publishers of the works of these authors. 

The author also feels greatly indebted to those Prin- 
cipals who have submitted hundreds of children's letters, 
on which the models in these books have been based. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

The exercises in these books have been carefully 
graded, and the only new words in any paragraph are 
those that are, underlined. Some of the words in the 
margin are review words, introduced to call attention 
to the formation of plurals. Where proper names 
have not been underlined, it is expected that the teacher 
will put them on the blackboard, and allow them to 
remain during the writing of the lesson. 

One merit that is claimed for the letters, is that they 
can be written in half an hour. Teachers usually find 
that when the letter forms are taught, the dictation 
period is at an end. To make these letters practical, 
therefore, it has frequently been found necessary to 
make the content very brief. 

Funk & Wagnall's Standard Dictionary has been 
used as the authority for spelling and syllabication. 
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FOURTH YEAR — FIRST HALF 



DAILY LESSONS 



I like books. I was born 
and bred among them and 
have the easy feehng, when I 
get in their presence, that a 
stable-boy has among horses. 
— Oliver W. Holmes. 



bred 

eas'y 

feeWng 

pres'ence 

sta'ble 



Some time during Sunday 
night, a thief went into our 
garden and picked all the ripe 
vegetables. Monday morn- 
ing it seemed as though he 
had also destroyed every leaf 
and flower. 

3 
Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 
And the book of Nature 



Getteth short of leaves. 
— Thomas Hood. 



thief 
thieves 
veg'e ta bles 
seemed 
though 
des troyed' 

boughs 

day 

dai'ly 

ri'fled 

gus'ty 

na'ture 
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The peas became yellow 
and the shell turned yellow. 
"All the world's turning yel- 
low/' said they. Suddenly 
the shell was torn off by 
some one's hand, and put into 
the pocket of a jacket. 

— Andersen. 



peas 
be came' 
sud'den ly 
pock'et 
jack'et 



Review 



Alice 


American 


among 


amount 


drowned 


easily 


Easter 


eighty 


holiday 


hundred 


hungry 


husband 


ninety 


onions 


ostrich 


parent 



Between the dark and the 



daylight, 
When the night is beginning 
to lower. 


day'light 
be gin'ning 
low'er 


Comes a pause in the day's 

occupations," 
That is known as the chil- 


pause 

occu pactions 
[child 


dren's hour. 


children 



— Henry W. Longfellow. 
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6 

The fruit of the milkweed 
is a tough pod which holds 
many dozens of little silky 
threads. At the end of each 
thread is a tiny brown seed, 
which flies away when the 
pod bursts open. 



milk' weed 

tough 

silk'y 

fly 

flies 

bursts 



Did you ever see a bird 
picking up grains of wheat in 
the farmer's field.? We eat 
the same food, but the miller 
grinds it into flour for us, and 
finally, it is baked into bread. 



wheat 
mil'ler 
grinds 
flour 
fi'nal ly 



8 

Martha went to the kitchen 
to see whether she could be of 
any use. Her mother who 
stood near the table said, 
"Please put those lemons, 
oranges, and melons on the 
shelf near that large pine- 
apple.'' 



Mar'tha 

kitch'en 

wheth'er 

stood 

pine'ap pie 

shelf 

shelves 
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Review 

animals answer because 

either elbow eleventh 

icy Indians journey 

people ninth pepper 

9 
Let us do our duty in our 
shop, or our kitchen, the mar- 
ket, the street, the oflSce, the 
home, just as well as if we 
stood in the front rank of 
some great battle. 

— Theodore Parker. 



berries 
enough 
knife 
perhaps 



du'ty 

du'ties 

shop 

office 

rank 

bat'tle 



lO 
When Richard I was king 
of England, Robin Hood and 
his merry men lived in the 
beautiful Sherwood Forest. 
They dearly loved its hills, 
its valleys, its flowers, and 
its carpet of bright green. 

11 
These men searched and 
frightened peo"^Ii Passing 
through the woods, and killed 



Rich'ard 

Eng'land 

beau'ti ful 

for' est 

car'pet 

man 

men 



searched 
fright' ened 
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four or five of the king's 
deer every day. Robin Hood 
never attacked a woman, and 
always gave a fair amount of 
the booty to his men. 

12 
Robin Hood was captain 
of the band. Little John was 
second in command. Friar 
Tuck was another one of 
Robin Hood's men. Maid 
Marian also lived in the for- 
est, and cheered them all 
with her sweet music. 

Review 

birthday bridge built 

errands examples except 

larger laughed loaf 

petals pigeon pitcher 

As the ruler desired to see 
Robin Hood whose men did 
so much mischief, he went to 
their forest home. The bold 
highwayman stopped the 
king's horse and blew three 



at tacked' 

wom'an 

wom'en 



boo'ty 



cap' tain 
sec'ond 
com mand' 
an oth'er 
cheered 



butterfly 
expect 
Louise 
pleasant 



ru'ler 
de sired' 
mis' chief 
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blasts on his horn. In a trice 


blasts 


all his men appeared. 


ap peared' 


14 
The king was so pleased 
with Robin's wit and wisdom 


wis'dom 


that he cried, "It is King 
Richard who stands before 


cry 
[cried 


you." Then he invited the 


stands 


entire band to go home with 


in vi'ted 


him, and as they departed 
Robin Hood rode beside the 


de part'ed 
be side' 


king. 

16 




Hush, my dear, lie still and 




slumber, 


hush 


Holy angels guard thy bed ; 
Heavenly blessings without 


slum'ber 
an'gels 


number 
Gently falling on thy head. 


guard 
heav'en ly 



— Isaac Watts. 



16 
Alfred's manners are quite 
different from those of David. 
When Alfred meets me on the 
street, he raises his hat and 
bows very politely. David 



Al'fred 
man'ners 
Da'vid 
bows 
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passes as though he were 
ashamed to see me. 



a shamed' 



Review 

cabbage carrots caught chicken 

fairy family fault field 

lovely loving lilies loaves 

polite potatoes praise profit 

17 

The little girl's mother, who road 

saw her resting on her elbow knew 

and looking down the road, i'dly 

knew she could not finish her dream'ing 

work that way, so she called felf 

to her, "Helen, do not sit [elves 

there idly dreaming of elves jfair'y 

and fairies." Ifair'ies 



18 



Captain Church has a cargo 
of hickory and walnut, which 
he is obliged to deliver 



m 



England by the twenty-ninth 
of January. If all goes well, 
he may reach the other side 
before the beginning of the 
year. 



car'go 
car'goes 
hick'o ry 
waPnut 
ob liged' 
de liv'er 
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19 
Hear the rain whisper, 
"Dear Violet, come ! 
How can you stay in your 

underground home? 
Up in the pine boughs 
For you the winds sigh, 
Homesick to see you 
Are we — May and I." 

— Lucy Larcom. 



whis'per 
vi'o let 
un'der- 

ground 
home' sick 



20 

Amy, if you saw a greedy 
spider on the branch of a tree, 
wouldn't you believe that you 
were looking at an insect? 
And yet the spider is not a 
true insect, because it has 
eight legs, and its body is 
divided into two parts. 



A'my 
greed'y 
spi'der 
branch 
branch' es 
be lieve' 



Review 

church clothing collar country 

forty fourth friends front 

lying meal meddle melons 

promised proud quickly ready 
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21 
Doesn't that spider look 
queer, running to a place of 
safety with a big white bundle! 
This contains her eggs ; and 
her young, when hatched, are 
content to ride on her back. 



run'ning 
safe'ty 
bun' die 
con tains' 
con tent' 



22 
If you spend a few minutes 
looking closely at a spider, close'ly 
you will certainly see that cer'tain ly 
there are six points on its stick'y 
back. From these points flu'id 
comes the sticky fluid which dain'ty 
makes the spider's dainty web. 



23 
When her work is com- 
pleted, she hides near by with 
her foot on a single thread, 
which is connected with her 
web. When her prey touches 
the web, Mrs. Spider runs 
back quickly and captures 
it. 



com ple'ted 
sin'gle 
con nee' ted 
prey 
cap'tures 
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24 
For all the flies were much too 

wise, 
To venture near the spider ; 
They flapped their little wings 

and flew 
In circles rather wider. 

— Selected. 

Review 

cousin deaf different 

fairies geese gentle 

mistake multiply music 

remainder ribbon rough 

25 
Robert Bruce, king of Scot- 
land, was defeated in six bat- 
tles. At last his men disap- 
peared, and escaping alone, 
he hid himself in a barn. He 
thought he would give up the 

fight. 

26 

As he lay in the barn, he 

noticed a spider trying to 

fasten its threads from one 

beam to another. Six times 



wise 

ven'ture 

flapped 

cir'cles 

rath'er 



dirty 
happen 
needle 
sample 



Rob'ert 
Scotland 
de feat'ed 
es ca'ping 
alone' 



no'ticed 

fast'en 

beam 
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the spider failed. The sev- 
enth time it succeeded. - 

27 
When Bruce saw this, he 
sprang to his feet and ex- 
claimed, "I will not give up. 
I will not be beaten by a 
spider." He gathered his 
soldiers together, met the 
enemy, and won a great vic- 
tory. • 

28 
The thistle's purple bonnet. 
And bonny heather bell, 
Oh, they're the flowers of 

Scotland 
All others that excel. 

— James Hogg. 

Review 
distance divide division 

healthy heard heart 

neighbor nineteen number 
Sarah says seventy 

20 
Last Tuesday as we neared 
the shore, the gulls surrounded 



sev'enth 
sue ceed'ed 



ex claimed' 
sol'diers 
en'e my 
en'e mies 
won 

vic'to ry 
vie' to ries 

this'tle 

pur'ple 

bon'net 

bon'ny 

heath'er 

ex eel' 



divisor 
heavy 
ocean 
shelf 

shore 

gulls 

sur round' ed 
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our ship. I threw half of my 
orange into the sea, and sev- 
eral birds tried to seize it at 



once. 



30 



When Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
went to the country in July, 
Thomas was obliged to remain 
with friends until their return. 
He meant to be good, but I'm 
afralH he was often very 
naughty, crying, " Isn't mother 
ever coming home ? *' 

31 
Did you ever notice the 
glory of the heavens? Be 
sure to look out of your 
chamber window this evening. 
See whether you can find the 
Dipper and the North Star. 

32 

Consider the lilies of the 

field, how they grow ; they 

toil not, neither do they spin. 

Yet even Solomon in all his 

glory was not arrayed like 

one of these. 

— The Bible. 



threw 
half 
halves 
seize 

coun'try 

coun'tries 

Thom'as 

re main' 

re turn' 

meant 

naugh'ty 



glo'ry 

glo'ries 

heav'ens 

cham'ber 

dip'per 

con sid'er 

lil'y 

lil'ies 

toil 

nei'ther 

Sol'o mon 

ar rayed' 
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Review 

shower sixth sleeve 

travel turkey twelfth 

butcher canary candle 

George great grocery 

33 
One day in April as Joseph 
hurried toward the garden, 
he called to his sister, " Please 
help me dig some angle worms. 
Father is going to take Dick 
and me fishing. We are sure 
to catch nine or ten perch.'* 

34 

Last June I was the guest 

of Dr. Frank's nephew, whose 

cottage stands near the margin 

of a large lake. We had great 

fun playing in the water. 

Each little wave seemed to 

murmur, "Catch me if you 

can." 

36 

For 'tis a truth well known to 

most. 

That whatsoever thing is lost. 



smaller 
until 
cheek 
ground 



Jo'seph 

hur'ry 

hur'ried 

to' ward 

an'gle 

perch 



guest 

neph'ew 

cot'tage 

mar'gin 

mur'mur 



truth 
known 
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We seek it, ere it tfome to 

light, ~" 
In every cranny, but the right. 

— William Cowper. 



ere 

eran'ny 

cran'nies 



36 
Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren't go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk. 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap. 
And white owl's feather. 

—r William Allingham. 



smile 
useful 
chew 
guess 



Review 

^ sixty softens 

valley visit 

children clock 

head Helen 

37 
Once upon a time, a fierce 
and ugly dwarf found a little 
baby asleep in the forest. 
Beside the child was a broken 
sword. A voice said, " Only a 



moun'tain 

rush'y 

glen 

hunt'ing 

troop'ing 

feath'er 



soil 
wear 
clothes 
inches 

fierce 

dwarf 

a sleep' 

ba'by 

ba'bies 

sword 
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man who is truthful and 



knows no fear, can mend this 


truth'ful 


sword/' 




38 




The baby, who was called 




Siegfried, had clear blue eyes 


clear 


and golden hair. All the days 


gold'en 


of his childhood were spent in 


child' hood 


the woods, and both his shirt 


shirt 


and his shoes were made from 


skins 


the skins of animals. 





30 
He always carried a silver 
horn, with which he called 
the birds from their forest 
home. The savage bears and 
wolves also made haste to 
come at his call. Siegfried 
never knew what fear meant, 
and when he became a man he 
was able to weld the sword. 



car'ry 

car'ried 

sav'age 

bears 

wolf 

wolves 

haste 

a'ble 

weld 



40 



Before Siegfried started out 
to see the world, the dwarf start'ed 

said, "Siegfried, you are a youth 

fine youth, but there is one 
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thing you do not know." Sieg- si'lent 

fried was silent a moment, and mo'ment 

then said, "What is that?" fre plj/ 

" It is fear," replied the dwarf. jre plied' 

Review 

sour splendid steam strange 

weigh whistle wife William 

coal coffee collect comb 

insect jelly kept learn 

41 
Near Siegfried's home there 

was a cave which held some treas'ures 

hidden treasures. As he ought 

wished to know what fear slay 

was, the dwarf told him that ter'ri ble 

he ought to try to slay the drag' on 

terrible dragon that guarded en'trance 
the entrance. 



42 
The dwarf said to Sieg- 
fried, "The dragon's body is 
like a whale, while his skin is 
covered with many green 
scales. He does not stand 
upright, neither does he walk, 



bod'y 
bod'ies 
whale 
scales 
up' right 
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but turns and t\yists his body 
as he crawls in the dust." 

43 
As Siegfried slew the mon- 
ster, a drop of the dragon's 
blood fell upon his hand. It 
burned like fire, till he put 
his tongue to it. Then he was 
surprised to find that he could 
understand what the birds 

were saying. 

44 

And out again I curve and flow 

*To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come, and men 

may go, 

But I go on forever. 

— Tennyson. 

Review 



twists 
crawls 



monaster 
blood 
tongue 
sur prised' 
un der stand' 



curve 



]om 

brim'ming 
for ev'er 



straight 


stream 


strong 


studied 


window 


written 


wrong 


yesterday 


coming 


cried 


daisy 


dead 


lemon 


lie 


maple 


minutes 



45 



One Thursday in Septem- 
ber, the farmer put a load of 



i 

J 
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celery and lettuce in his wagon, 
and went to the village . When 
he sold both these vegetables, 
he bought some fresh meat 
and a few yards of cloth. 

46 
As Miss Roberts left the 
classroom to meet Mrs. King, 
who called to see about her 
son, Albert, she said, "I do 
not wish to leave a monitor. 
I am quite sure you will all 
behave well while I am ab- 
sent." 



47 
Oysters are protected from 
high waves by living at the 
bottom of small bays. From 
the first of May to the last of 
August, they produce their 
eggs. During that time, 

clams take the place of oysters 
in our daily food. 

48 
This life is too short and 
precious to waste it in bearing 
that heaviest of all burdens, — 



cel'er y 
let'tuce 
wag'on 
vil'lage 
cloth 



class' room 
Al'bert 
mon'i tor 
be have' 
ab'sent 



oys'ters 
pro tect'ed 
bot'tom 
pro duce' 
clams 

pre'cious 
waste 
heav'y 
heav'i est 
bur' dens 
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a grudge. Forgive and forget 

if you can ; but forgive any- grudge 

way. for give' 

— Henry van Dyke. 



subtract sweep 

wrote again 

disappear doctor 

months nearly 



Review 

teacher tenth 

almost always 

early eighteen 

o'clock once 

49 
When I was down beside the 

sea, 
A wooden spade they gave to 

Dae woodmen 

To dig the sandy shore. spade 

My holes were empty like a sand'y 

cup. emp'ty 
In every hole the sea came up 
Till it could come no more. 

— R. L. Stevenson., 



60 

Last Wednesday when Jane 

came home from the South 

and called, "Prince, come 

here !" the dog tried to give 



Jane 
prince 
try 
tried 
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her both paws at once, and 
showed by his joyful actions 
that he was glad to see her. 

51 
The wheels of a farmer's 
wagon caught in the mud, and 
in his trouble he called upon 
Hercules, who said, "Pray 
put your shoulder to the wheel, 
and then I may aid you. 
Heaven helps those who help 
themselves." 

— Msofs Fables. 

62 
In October and November, 
before our furnace is lighted, 
we have a grate fire in our 
sitting-room. Here we gather 
every evening for a pleasant 
hour, and each one describes 
the pictures he sees in the fire. 



thirteen 
autumn 
eleven 
orange 



Review 
thought thread 



baker 

fifty 

mouth 



beach 
flower 
parlor 



paws 

jo/ful 

ac'tions 



wheels 

troub'le 

pray 

shoul'der 

aid 

them selves' 



fur'nace 
grate 

sit'ting-room 
de scribes' 
pic'tures 



throw 
better 
foes 
peach 
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63 
Last Friday Uncle Henry 
left Chicago at 2 : 30 p.m. and 
reached New York at 9:30 
A.M. on Saturday. As he had 
most important business to 
attend to, he was very glad to 
pay an extra price to travel 
on this fast train. 



im por'tant 
busi'ness 
at tend' 
ex'tra 
price 



64 

Trust no future howe'er pleas- 
ant; 

Let the dead past bury its fu'ture 
dead; however' 

Act, — act in the living pres- bur'y 
^^^t, pres'ent 

Heart within and God o'er- overhead' 
head. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 



66 
There once lived in Rome 
a lady named Cornelia. She 
was a woman of great intelli- 
gence, and spent all her time 
in educating her two sons, 
who grew up wise and strong. 



Rome 
la'dy 
laMies 
Cor ne'li a 
in tel'li gence 
ed'u ca ting 
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be 
One day a lady who cared 
only for fine clothes, called 
upon Cornelia. This lady 
asked to see her jewels. Cor- 
nelia, instead of showing ru- 
bies or diamonds, sent for her 
' two sons, and when they ap- 
proached , said, "These are 
my jewels." 



jeVels 
in stead' 
ru'by 
hies 



ru 



di'a monds 
ap proached' 



Review 

tired through tomatoes to-morrow 

break breakfast broken bushel 

follow forget fourteen fried 

pear perfect piece quarter 



67 
Everybody who lives in the 
woods from the first of Janu- 
ary to the thirty-first of De- 
cember, tells us that each 
season has its own beauty. 
Would you believe that the 
dull winter colors are as lovely 
as those of the spring and 
summer ? 



eve'ry bod y 

sea'son 

beau'ty 

beau'ties 

dull 

col'ors 
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Bertha's mother taught her 


Ber'tha 


to mend her own stockings. It 
was not easy for her to learn 


taught 
stock'ings 


to sew, because her needle 


sew 


always broke, and her thread 


knot 


always knotted. 


knot' ted 
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In July the Atlantic Ocean 




is often so calm that it looks 


At Ian' tic 


like a mirror. If you cross 


calm 


in February or March, how- 
ever, there is a chance that 


mir'ror 
chance 


you may run into a blinding 
snowstorm. 


blind'ing 
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Our teacher, Miss Wild, re- 
fused to call upon the pupils 
who always guessed the an- 
swers. She was most careful 
during the grammar and arith- 
metic lessons. / 


re fused' 
pu'pils 
care'ful 
gram'mar 
a rith'me tic 


Review 




queen quiet raise 
several shoes sigh 


reach 
since 


speak story sweet 
thirty write voice 


teach 
touch 
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FOR COPY OR DICTATION 

Columbiis Day 

Columbus was born in Genoa, Italy, but 
could get no aid in that city for a voyage to 
Asia by the western route. In Portugal he 
met with no better success, but the queen of 
Spain finally fitted out an expedition. 

Hallowe'en 

The last day of October arrived, and troops 
of happy children gathered at Cousin Nellie's 
house, where they played all sorts of games. 
On the way home sleepy little Willie said, "I 
didn't see a single fairy. I won't believe in 
fairies any more." 

Election Day 

On Election Day the voters choose a mayor 
for their city, a governor for their state, or a 
president for the United States. Many other 
officials are also elected on that day. Can you 
name some legislators to be selected by the 
people to-morrow ? 

Thanksgiving Day 

The colonists who settled at Plymouth in 
December, 1620, endured a year of fearful 
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suffering. The following autumn their crops 
were abundant, and therefore the governor set 
apart a day on which to thank God for his 
mercies. 

Christmas 

Heap on more wood ! The wind is chill ; 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 

— Walter Scott. 



New Yearns Day 

There is always a New Year coming, 
There is always an old year to go. 

And never a tear 

Drops the Happy New Year 
As he scatters his gifts on the snow. 

— Lucy Larcom. 

LincolrCs Birthday 
* 
We rest in peace, where his sad eyes 

Saw peril, strife, and pain. 

His was the awful sacrifice. 

And ours the priceless gain. 

— John G. Whittier. 
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St Valentine's Day 

Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms. 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 

— Selected. 

Washington's Birthday 

Welcome to the day returning. 
Dearer still as ages flow, 
While the torch of Faith is burning. 
Long as Freedom's altars glow. 

— Oliver W. Holmes. 

Arbor Day 

Give fools their gold and knaves their power; 
Let fortune's bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower. 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 

— John G. WHrrriER. 

Memorial Day 

Whether we fight or whether we fall 

By saber stroke or rifle ball. 

The hearts of the free will remember us yet, 

And our country, our country will never forget. 

— : ROSSITEB W. RAYMOND. 
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Flag Day 

. Betsy Ross, who lived in Philadelphia, 
made the first American flag. It had thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white, and thirteen 
white stars on a field of blue. This design 
was adopted by Congress June 14, 1777. 

Fourth of July 

O land of lands ! to thee we give 
Our love, our trust, our service free ; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live 
And at thy needs shall die for thee. 

— John G. Whittier. 
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5320 Ellis Avenue, 

Chicago, Dec. 10, 1908. 
My dear Brother, 

Mother thinks I ought to write and 
tell you how much we miss you. She says 
you will be home for Christmas, and then 
hurrah for a jolly time! 

I wish you would bring me a package 
of postal cards, for you know I have never 
been to New York, and I should like to see 
pictures of Brooklyn Bridge and Central 
Park. 

With love from all, I am 

Your affectionate brother, 
Walter. 
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247 West 95 Street, 
^ New York, April 4, 1909. 
My dear Laura, 

Yesterday I met your brother who 
told me that you were ill and in St. Luke's 
Hospital. He said that you had broken your 
ankle and might be away from home for 
sfeveral weeks. 

I feel so sorry for you ! It must be 
dreadful to lie in bed with no one to talk to. 
Next Saturday afternoon, I am coming up to 
see you and hope by that time you will be 
much better. 

Your loving friend, 
Florence. 
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St. Luke's Hospital, 

New York, April 7, 1909. 
My dear Florence, 

That was a nice little letter that you 
sent me and it made me feel much better. 
It was kind of you to remember me. 

Father has bought me the dearest 
little dog you ever saw, and he says when I 
go home, I may be able to teach him some 
tricks. 

I shall expect to see you Saturday 
afternoon. Please come early as I often feel 
very lonesome. 

Your loving friend, 
Laura. 
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150 Dartmouth Street, 

Boston, June 20, 1908. 
Dear Richard, 

Saturday I have been promised a 
little picnic at Nantasket Beach. Please ask 
your mother whether you may go with us. 
Tell her you will be perfectly safe as my 
aunt will take good care of us. 

You need not bother about luncheon, 
for mother will attend to that. Be sure to 
take your bathing suit as we shall go into 
the surf for a swim. 

Your loving friend, 
Herbert. 
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205 Charles Street, 

Boston, June 21, 1908. 
Dear Herbert, 

When I opened the letter box this 
morning, I found your kind invitation for 
next Saturday, and I am glad that mother 
has given me permission to accompany you 
to Nantasket Beach. I have always wanted 
to go there, as I hear it is a fine place for a 
picnic. 

I thank you very much for thinking 
of me. I hope nothing will prevent my going. 
Your loving friend, 
Richard. 
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Wilton, Conn., 

Nov. 19, 1908. 
My dear Mother, 

Last night when I went to the post 
office, I was delighted to receive a letter from 
you. I read it on the way home. 

Uncle Will often takes me out driv- 
ing. One day last week we harnessed up 
old Betty, took some grain sacks with us, and 
went to the woods to gather chestnuts. We 
came back with three sacks full, and I am 
going to bring some home with me. 

Give my love to father and Alice, 
and tell the boys I am having a good time. 

Your affectiojiate son, 
George. 
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THE NEW YORK CITY COURSE OF STUDY 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea, 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter. 

To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax. 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds» 

That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm. 

His pipe was in his mouth. 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 

The smoke now west, now south. 

Then up and spake an old sailor. 

Had sailed to the Spanish Main, 
"I pray thee put into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 

"Last night the moon had a golden ring. 

And to-night no moon we see ! " 
The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe. 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the northeast. 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 
34 
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Down came the storm, and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength, 
She shuddered and paused, like a frightened steed, 

Then leaped her cable's length. 

" Come hither !' come hither ! my little daughter, 

And do not tremble so. 
For I can weather the roughest gale 
• That ever wind did blow." 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast. 

" O father ! I hear the church bells ring, 

O say, what may it be ? " 
"'Tis a fog-bell, on a rock-bound coast !" — 

And he steered for the open sea. 

" O father ! I hear the sound of guns, 

O say, what may it be ? " 
" Some ship in distress that cannot live 

In such an angry sea ! " 

" O father ! I see a gleaming light, 

O say, what may it be?" 
But the father answered never a word; 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark. 

With his face turned to the skies. 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
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THE NIGHT WIND* 

Have you ever heard the wind go ** Yoooo" ? 
'Tis a pitiful sound to hear ! 
It seems to chill you through and through 
With a strange and speechless fear. 
'Tis the voice of the night, that broods outside 
When folks should be asleep, 
And many and many's the time I've cried 
To the darkness brooding far and wide 
Over the land and the deep : 
"Whom do you want, O lonely night, 
That you wail the long hours through ? ** 
And the night would say in its ghostly way : 
"Yoooo! Yoooo! Yoooo!" 

My mother told me long ago. 
When I was a little lad. 
That when the night went wailing so, 
Somebody had been bad ; 
And then, when I was snug in bed, 
Whither I had been sent. 
With the blankets pulled up round my head, 
I'd think of what my mother'd said. 
And wonder what boy she meant ! 
And "Who's been bad to-day?" I'd ask 
Of the wind that hoarsely blew. 
And the voice would say in its meaningful way: 
"Yoooo! Yoooo! Yoooo!" 

1 From " liove Songs of Childhood "; copyright, 1891, by Eugene 
Field; published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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That this was true I must allow — 
You'll not believe it, though ! 
Yes, though I'm quite a model now, 
I was not always so. 
And if you doubt what things I say. 
Suppose you make the test ; 
Suppose, when you've been bad some day 
And up to bed are sent away 
From mother and the rest — 
Suppose you ask, "Who has been bad?" 
And then you'll hear what's true ; 
For the wind will moan in its ruefullest tone 
"Yoooo! Yoooo! Yoooo!" 

— Eugene Field. 

"HE PRAYETH BEST" 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear Lord who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all. 

— Coleridge. 

ROBERT OF LINCOLN 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed 
Near to the nest of his little dame; 

Over the mountain side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name : 
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"Bob-o'-link, bob-oMink, 

Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 

Chee, chee,' chee ! '* 

Robert of Lincoln is gayly dressed. 

Wearing a bright black wedding coat ; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note : 
"Bob-oMink, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; ' 
Look what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee !" 

Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife. 

Pretty and quiet with plain brown wings. 
Passing at home a patient life, 

Broods in the grass while her husband sings : 
"Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Brood, kind creature, you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee!" 

Modest and shy as a nun is she; 

One weak chirp is her only note; 
Braggart, and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat: _ 
"Bob-o'-link, bob--o'-link, . . - . j 
- Spink, spank, spink; . .- 
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Never was I afraid of man, 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can ! 
Chee, chee, chee ! " 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay. 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight; 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might : 
" Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife that never goes out. 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee ! " 

Soon as the little ones chip the shell. 

Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood : 
"Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee !" 

Robert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work, and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid. 
Half forgotten that merry air: 
"Bob-o'-llnk, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
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Nobody knows, but my mate and I, 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee !'* 

Summer wanes, the children are grown. 

Fun and frolic no more he knows, 
Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum drone. 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 
"Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee ! " 

— William C. Bryant. 



THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 

Between the dark and the daylight. 
When the night is beginning to lower. 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That b known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study T see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair. 

Grave Alice and laughing AUegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 
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A whisper, and then a silence ; 

Yet I know by their merry eyes, 
They are plotting and planning together 

To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall ! 
By three doors left unguarded 

They enter my castle wall ! 

They climb up into my turret, 

O'er the arms and back of my chair; 

If I try to escape, they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses. 

Their arms about me entwine. 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 

In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine. 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti. 
Because you have scaled the wall, 

Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ? 

I have you fast in my fortress. 

And will not let you depart. 
But put you down into the dungeon 

In the round tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever. 

Yes, forever and a day. 
Till the wall shall crumble to ruin, 

And molder in dust away. 

' — Henry W. Longfellow. 
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JACK FROST 

The Frost looked forth on a still, clear night. 
And whispered, "Now, I shall be out of sight; 
So, through the valley, and over the height. 

In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train. 
The wind, and the snow, the hail and the rain. 
That make such a bustle and noise in vain; 

But rU be as busy as they!" 

So he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest. 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake, he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The glittering point of many a spear 
Which he flung on its margin, far and near. 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the window of those who slept. 
And over each pane like a fairy crept : 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped. 

By the morning light were seen 
Most beautiful things ! — there were flowers and trees. 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities, and temples, and towers ; and these 

All pictured in silvery sheen ! 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair; 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare. 
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" Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
1*11 bite this basket of fruit," said he, 
" This costly pitcher Til burst in three ! 
And the glass of water they've left for me. 

Shall 'tchick' to tell them I'm drinking." 
— Hannah Gould. 
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ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS FOR 
MEMORIZING 

THE DAFFODILS 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills. 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way. 

They stretch in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay. 
In such a jocund company; 

I gazed and gazed, — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought: 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
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And then my heart with rapture fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

— William Wordsworth. 

MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS 

My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe. 
My heart's in the Highlands, wherever I go. 
Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birthplace of valor, the country of worth; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 
The hills of the Highlands forever I love. 

Farewell to the mountains high covered with snow; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 
My heart's in the Highlands, nay heart is not here. 
My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer and following the roe, 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 

— Robert Burns. 

MARCH 

The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies. 

I hear the rushing of the blast. 

That through the snowy valley flies. 
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Ah, passing few are they who speak. 
Wild stormy month! in praise of thee; 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak. 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 

For thou, to northern lands, again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring. 

And thou hast joined the gentle train 
And wear'st the gentle name of Spring. 

And, in thy reign of blast and storm. 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day. 

When the changed winds are soft and warm. 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 

Then sing aloud the gushing rills 

And the full springs, from frost set free. 

That, brightly leaping down the hills. 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 

The year's departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat; 

But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 

Thou bring'st the hope of those calm skies. 
And that soft time of sunny showers. 

When the wide bloom, on earth that lies. 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 
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THE WIND IN A FROLIC 

The wind one morning sprang up from sleep. 

Saying, " Now for a frolic ! now for a leap ! 

Now for a madcap galloping chase! 

I'll make a commotion in every place!" 

So it swept with a bustle right through a great town. 

Creaking the signs and scattering down 

Shutters, and whisking, with merciless squalls. 

Old women*s bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 

There never was heard a much lustier shout. 

As the apples and oranges tumbled about ; 

And the urchins, that stand with their thievish eyes 

Forever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 

Then away to the fields it went blustering and humming. 

And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming. 

It plucked by their tails the grave, matronly cows. 

And tossed the colts' mane all about their brows. 

Till, offended at such a familiar salute. 

They all turned their backs and stood silently mute. 

So on it went, capering and playing its pranks ; 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river banks ; 
Puffing the birds, as they sat on the spray, 
Or the traveler grave on the king's highway. 
It was not too nice to bustle the bags 
Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags. 
'Twas so bold that it feared not to play its joke 
With tiie doctor's wig, and the gentleman's cloak. 
Through the forest it roared, and cried gayly, "Now, 
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You sturdy old oaks, I'll make you bow !'* 

And it made them bow without more ado, 

Or it cracked their great branches through and through. 

Then it rushed like a monster o'er cottage and farm, 

Striking their inmates with sudden alarm ; 

And they ran out like bees in a midsummer swarm. 

There were dames with their kerchiefs tied over their 

caps. 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 
The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud. 
And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd ; 
There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on. 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to be 

gone. 
But the wind had passed on, and had met in a lane 
With a schoolboy, who had panted and struggled in 

vain. 
For it tossed him, and twirled him, then passed, and he 

stood 
With his hat in a pool, and his shoe in the mud. 

— William Howrrr. 



THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 

Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn's early light. 
What so proudly we hail'd at the twilight's last gleam- 
ing, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro' the perilous 
fight. 
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0*er the ramparts we watch'd, were so gallantly 
streaming ? 
And the rocket's red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro' the night that our flag was still there. 

Chorus 

Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave ? 

On the shore dimly seen thro' the mists of the deep. 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes. 

What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep. 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream. 

ChoriLs 

'Tis the star-spangled banner; oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore. 
That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion, 

A home and a country should leave us no more ? 
Their blood has wash'd out their foul footsteps' 
pollution. 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave. 

Chorus 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
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Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and wild war's desolation; 
Blest with vict'ry and peace may the heav*n-rescued 
land 
Praise the pow'r that hath made and preserved us a 
nation ! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just. 
And this be our motto: " In God is our trust !'* 

Chorus 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

— Francis Scott Key. 
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Remember that what you 
possess in the world will be 
found at the day of your 
death to belong to some one 
else ; biit what you are, will 
be yours forever. 

— Henry van Dyke. 



re mem'ber 
pos sess' 
death 
be long' 



Money never yet made a 
man happy. There is nothing 
in its nature to produce happi- 
ness. That was a true prov- 
erb of the wise man, rely upon 
it : "Better is little with the 
fear of the Lord, than great 
treasure and trouble there- 
with." 

— Benjamin Franklin. 

happy happier happiest 

wise wiser wisest 

little less least 
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hap' pi ness 
prov'erb 
re ly' 
Lord 
there with' 
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You find yourself refreshed 
by the presence of cheerful 
people. Why not make an 
effort to confer that pleasure 
on others? You will find 
half the battle is gained, if 
you never allow yourself to 
say anything gloomy. 

— Mrs. L. M. Child. 
cheerful more cheerful 



The little flower 



4 
listened 



to the oriole's song, until she 
understood its language. She 
knew the bird was saying : 
"Rejoice ! Rejoice !" 

Review 



able 
colors 
frighten 
nephew 



absent 
complete 
furnace 
noticed 



actions 
connected 
grammar 
obliged 



yourself 
your selves' 
re freshed' . 
cheer'ful 
effort 
con f er' 
alloV 

most cheerful 

lis'tened 
o'ri ole 
un der stood' 
lan'guage 
re joice' 

angels 
consider 
guard 
occupation 



In the elder days of art, el'der 

Builders wrought with great- build' ers 
est care wrought 
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Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 

-^ Longfellow. 



old 



great 



older 
elder 
greater 



mi nute' 
un seen' 



oldest 
eldest 
greatest 



Switzerland is a small coun- 
try in Europe. It is famous for 
its high mountains and its 
many lovely lakes, which nestle 
in the valleys. The Swiss are 
fond of freedom, and for that 
reason love the story of Wil- 
liam Tell. 



beautiful 

famous 

high 



more beautiful 
more famous 
higher 



Eu'rope 

fa'mous 

nes'tle 

free'dom 

rea'son 



most beautiful 
most famous 
highest 



Switzerland was once ruled 

by the cruel Gessler. To show cru'el 

the Swiss that they must obey o bey' 

him, he placed his hat on a pub'lic 

pole in the public square, and square 

commanded every one who knee 
passed to bow the kne^. 
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cruel 



more cruel most cruel 



8 



Forty or fifty men obeyed. 
At length Tell passed beneath 
the hat, and his friends were 
dismayed to see that he did 
not even bend his head. Tell 
said, " Does Gessler suppose 
he can make all the Swiss 
obedient to his will?" 

obedient more obedient 

Review 

appeared approached arithmetic ashamed 

contains cottage curve daily 

guest heaven heaviest hurry 

office ought oyster pause 



length 
be neath' 
dis mayed' 
sup pose' 
o Wdi ent 



most obedient 



9 

The soldiers near the pole 
at once reported Tell's con- 
duct to Gessler, who directed 
Tell to be brought before 
him. "You are a very fine 
archer,'' said he, "and you 
shall have a chance to save 
your life by your skill." 



re port'ed 
con'duct ' 
di reefed 
brought 
arch'er 



fine 



finer 



finest 
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. 10 
Tell was informed that if 
he could shoot an apple from 
his son's head, his life would 
be spared. However, if he 
failed, or injured his son in 
any way, he should die in- 
stantly. 

Tell selected two arrows, 

and after putting one in his 

belt, aimed at the apple and 

cut it in half. Gessler asked 

Tell why he had selected two 

arrows. "The second arrow 

was for you, tyrant," replied 

Tell, "had I missed my first 

shot.'' 

12 

My country, 'tis of thee. 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing ; 

Land where my fathers died. 

Land of the pilgrim's pride. 

From every mountain side. 

Let freedom ring. 

— Samuel F. Sbhth. 



in formed' 
shoot 
spared 
in'jured 
in'stant ly 



se lect'ed 

ar'rows 

put 

put' ting 

aimed 

ty'rant 



thee 
lib'er ty 
lib'er ties 
pil'grim 
pride 



sweet 



sweeter 



sweetest 
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Atlantic 
dainty 
hurried 
peas 



Review 
attacked asleep 



deliver 

important ins'lead 

pictures pocket 



battle 
describe desire 



13 
Those who visited Mrs. 
Archer saw at once what an 
excellent housekeeper she was. 
The floors were clean, the 
furniture was polished, and 
the flowers, books, and pic- 
tures gave an air of comfort 
to her rooms. 



clean 



cleaner 



14 



In the fall when many of 
my favorite flowers are dying, 
I think that the woods are 
pleasanter than the meadows. 
If I find good company, I 
enjoy walking until the snow 
flies. 



invited 
precious 



ex' eel lent 
house'keeper 
fur'ni ture 
pol'ished 
com'fort 



cleanest 



fa'vor ite 
die 

dy'ing 
mead'ows 
com'pa ny 
en ]of 



pleasant pleasanter pleasantest 

good better best 
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16 
The first snowfall has ar- 
rived. The children have 
watched eagerly for it. Now 
they are anxious to leave their 
cozy room, and join seven or 
eight boys who are making a 
snow man on the sidewalk. 



ar rived' 
ea'ger ly 
anx'ious 
co'zy 
side' walk 



anxious 
cozy 



more anxious 
cozier 

16 



most anxious 
coziest 



The wind blows a gale, but 
the boys are so excited that 
their mother will allow them 
to go out in the bitter cold. 
The largest boy is twelve, 
and he will not find it very 
difficult to care for his broth- 



gale 

ex ci'ted 

bit'ter 

larg'est 

dif'fi cult 



ers. 



large 



larger 
Review 



largest 



angle 
destroyed 
jewel 
presence 



beautiful 
diamonds 
joyful 
produce 



beginning 
dream 
kitchen 
protect 



believe 
duty 
knotting 
pupils 
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17 



The snow had begun in the 




gloaming, 
And busily all the night, 
Had been heaping field and 

highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


gloam'ing 
bus'i ly 
heap'ing 
high' way 
si'lence 


— J. R. Lowell. 




deep deeper 
white whiter 


deepest 
whitest 


18 

Did you ever read anything 

about Florence Nightingale? 

Both her parents were English, 

but as she was born in 1820 


Flor'ence 
night'ingale 
Eng'lish 
It'a ly . 


in Florence, Italy, she was 


birth 


named for the city of her 


cit'y 


birth. 


cit'ies 



19 
When she was a child, she 
often pretended that her dolls 
had been injured, and then 
she would nurse and bandage 
them. She was very fond of 
animals too, and her first 



pre tend'ed 

nurse 

band'age 
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living patient was a shep- pa'tient 
herd's dog. shep'herd 

fond fonder fondest 



20 

From nursing animals, she 
passed to human beings, and 
her chief pleasure was earing 
for the sick and suffering. 
Her family had a great deal 
of money, but she did not 
care for the enjoyments of the 
rich. 

sick sicker 

rich richer 

Review 

branches bundle 
empty enemies 



bough 
duties 
known 
purple 



lettuce 
refused 



Martha 
remain 



21 



In 1854 there appeared in 
the papers, long accounts of 
the suffering of the wounded 
soldiers in eastern Europe. 
These men lacked not only 



hu'man 
be'ings 
chief 
pleas' ure 
•suf'fer ing 
en joy'ments 
fam'i ly 
fam'i lies 

sickest 
richest 



bury 
England 
meant 
reply 



ac counts' 
wound'ed 
eastern 
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medicines, but the common- 
est things needed by the sick 
and dying. 



med'i cines 
com'mon est 



conmion conmioner commonest 



22 
Florence Nightingale col- 
lected a large amount of hos- 
pital supplies, and with thirty 
or forty nurses prepared to 
leave England at once. \\Tien 
she reached the Crimea, both 
officers and men gave her a 
hearty welcome. 



hearty 



heartier 
23 



She soon had ten thousand 
invalids under her care, and 
had general charge of all the 
hospitals on the peninsula. 
Her labors finally affected her 
health, and she was obliged 
to return to England. 

24 
Here she lived for many 
years and wrote on the sub- 
jects of light, fresh air, warmth. 



hos'pi tal 
sup ply' 
sup plies' 
pre pared' 
of'fi cers 
wel'come 

heartiest 



thou'sand 
in'val ids 
gen'er al 
pen in'su la 
la'bors 
af fect'ed 



suVjects 
warmth 
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and quiet, in dealing with the 
sick. Longfellow has written 
a poem on her relief work in 
the East. It is called "Santa 
Filomena." 



fresh 



fresher 



dealing 
po'em 
re lief 



freshest 





Review 




business 


captain carpet 


celery 


entrance 


escaping exclaimed 


extra 


mirror 


mischief moment 


mountain 


replied 


Robert running 
25 


safety 


Whene'er 


a noble deed is 




wrou 


ght, 





Whene'er is spoken a noble 

thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 

— H. W. Longfellow. 

noble liobler 

glad gladder 

26 
Thus thought I, as by night I 

read 
Of the great army of the dead. 



no'ble 
spo'ken 
lev' els 



noblest 
gladdest 



thus 
ar'my 
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mis'er y 
glim'mer ing 
flit 



The trenches cold and damp, trench'es 

The starved and frozen camp. starved 

— H. W. Longfellow. fro'zen 
cold colder coldest 
damp damper dampest 

27 
Lo! in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering 

gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 

— H. W. Longfellow. 

28 
And slow, as in a dream of 

bliss. 
The speechless sufferer turns 

to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 

— H. W. Longfellow. 
slow slower 

Review 

certainly circle class room 

feather fierce finally 

nature naughty needle 

savage search season 



speech'less 
suf'fer er 
shad'ow 
dark'en ing 

slowest 



clear 
flour 
neither 
second 
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The flight of the Monkey 
People through tree-land is 
one of the things nobody can 
describe. They have their 
regular roads, all laid out 
from fifty to seventy feet above 
ground, and by these they 
can travel at night, if neces- 
sary. 

— Kipling. 



flight 
mon'key 
no'bod y 
reg'u lar 
foot 
feet 
nec'es sa ry 



regular more regular most regular 

necessary more necessary most necessary 



30 
About nine o'clock one 
Saturday morning, Lilian's 
mother asked her whether Lil'i an 
she'd like to go shopping, fshop 
"Oh, mother," exclaimed Lil- [shop' ping 
ian, "what a question !" ques'tion 
Then she ran upstairs to dress, up'stairs 
and in her haste nearly kiiocked 
knocked down her tiny 
brother Robert. 



tiny 



tinier 



tiniest 
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31 

Joseph asked me to leave 
the piazza and go to see his 
fine vegetables. I certainly 
thought that he knew his 
business, when I found that 
the spinach and asparagus 
were flourishing, and that 
there were quarts of straw- 
berries on the vines. 



pi az'za 
spin'ach 
as par'a gus 
flour'ish ing 
straw'ber ry 
straw'berries 



flourishing more flourishing most flourishing 



32 
When Bessie does not re- 
cite her lessons promptly to 
her brother, she always copies 
each sentence very carefully 
in her composition book. I 
am sure if she does this very 
often, she will soon surprise 
her teacher with perfect les- 
sons. 

Review 

seize seventh sew 

treasures trouble truthful 

Christmas collar country 

lilies melons mistake 



Bes'sie 

re cite' 
prompt'ly 
cop'y 
cop'ies 
sen'tence 
com po si'- 
tion 



shoulder 
understand 
cousin 
multiply 
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33 
Sir Walter Raleigh was a 
famous Englishman, who 
lived in the reisfn of Queen 
Elizabeth. He gained her 
good will by a very simple act 
of courtesy. Have you ever 
heard the story? 

simple simpler 

34 
History tells us that this 
queen was about to cross a 
muddy road, when Sir Walter 
noticed that she paused for a 
moment. He took from his 
shoulders a beautiful velvet 
cloak and spread it in her 
pathway. 

muddy muddier 

36 
Such delicate attention both 
pleased and surprised the 
queen, who ordered the young 
man to appear at court. There 
she bestowed some of her 
greatest estates upon him. 

delicate more delicate 



Walter 
reign 

E liz'a beth 
sim'ple 
cour'te sy 
sto'ry 
sto'ries 
simplest 

his' to ry 

his' to ries 

mudMy 

vePvet 

cloak 

spread 



muddiest 

dePi cate 

at ten'tion 

or'dered 

court 

be stowed' 

most delicate 
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36 

He thinks of you before him- 
self; 
He serves you if he can; 
For, in whatever company. 
The manners make the man. 
At ten or forty 'tis the same. 
The manner tells the tale; 
And I discern the gentleman 
By signs that never fail. 

— Margaret Sangster. 

Review 

vegetables venture village 

different division divisor 

needle neighbor ninety 

37 
"Is that a man's cub?" 
said Mother Wolf. "I have 
never seen one/' A wolf ac- 
customed to moving his cubs, 
can mouth an egg without 
breaking it, and though 
Father Wolf's jaws closed 
right on the child's back, not a 
tooth scratched the skin. 

— Kipling. 



serves 
tale 

dis cem' 
signs 



violet 
easily 
ocean 



ac cus'tomed 

move 

mov'ing 

jaws 

closed 

tooth 

teeth 

scratched 
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38 
The earth is the Lord's 
and the fulness thereof ; the 
world, and they that dwell 
therein. For He hath founded 
it upon the seas, and estab- 
lished it upon the floods. 

— The Bible. 

39 
If we separate a unit into 
any number of equal parts, 
each part is a fraction of that 
unit. The word "fraction" 
comes from a Latin word 
which means "to break." We 
have many other words de- 
rived from the same root. 



many 



more 



40 



Last Wednesday my sister 
Blanche was six years old. 
She received a doll's carriage 
and a scarlet cloak. She 
laughed merrily when she saw 
her birthday cake on the table, 
with its six lighted candles. 



ful'ness 
there of 
found' ed 
es tab'lished 
floods 



sep'a rate 
u'nit 
e'qual 
frac'tion 
de rived' 



most 



Blanche 
re ceived' 
car'riage 
scar'let 
mer'ry 
mer'ri ly 
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Review 

stable sticky stockings succeeded 

walnut waste whale wheat 

either enough errands examples 

onion ninth ostrich parent 

41 
The Law of the Jungle, 
which never orders anything 
without a reason, forbids every jun'gle 

beast to eat man, except when any'thing 

he is killing to show his chil- for bids' 

dren how to kill, and then he beast 

must hunt outside the hunt- tribe 

ing grounds of his pack or 
tribe. 

— Kipling. 

42 
There was once a violent 
sea fight off the coast of 
Boston, and Captain Law- vi'olent 

rence commanded the Ameri- coast 

can vessel. He was noted for ves'sel 

his bravery, and though bra'ver y 

wounded and dying, cried with breath 

his last breath, "Don't give 
up the ship!" 
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violent 
late 



more violent 
later 

43 



Grace Darlincj was the 
daughter of a lighthouse 
keeper. It was her father's 
business to keep the light 
burning in all sorts of weather. 
They both knew that failure 
to do this, might cause great 
loss of life. 

44 

One night about eleven 
o'clock, Grace was awakened 
by loud screams. She knew 
that the current had driven 
some ship on the rocks. " Oh, 
father !" she cried, "there's 
a wreck in the harbor and the 
people are calling for help." 

loud louder 



most violent 
latest 



dar'ling 

daugh'ter 

keep'er 

weath'er 

fail'ure 



a wa'kened 
screams 
cur' rent 
wreck 
har'bor 



loudest 



Review 

suddenly surprised surrounded sword 

whether whisper wisdom women 

expect fairies family field 

people perhaps pitcher pleasant 
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45 

The wind swept across the 
water, and her father said, "It 
will not be possible to go until 
morning.'* At dawn a ship 
was discovered in the dis- 
tance, and though they feared 
the waves would swallow their 
small boat, nevertheless they 
started. 



small 



smaller 



46 
Grace took an oar, and 
helped her father until they 
reached the wreck. Those 
who were on board, crowded 
into the frail boat, and the 
sailors with their precious 
freight, rowed back to the 
lighthouse. 

frail frailer 

precious more precious 

47 
Tired little baby clouds 
Dreaming of fears. 
Turn in their air cradles 



swept 
pos'si ble 
dis cov'ered 
swaPlow 
nev er the- 
less' 



smallest 



oar 

board 

crowd'ed 

frail 

sail'ors 

freight 

frailest 
most precious 



era' dies 
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Dropping soft tears. 

Great snowy mother clouds 

Brooding o*er all, 

Let their warm mother tears 

Tenderly fall. 

— Mrs. L. L. Wilson. 



warm 
soft 



warmer 
softer 

48 



Clytie was a fair young girl 
with yellow hair, who always 
dressed in green. She de- 
lighted to wander in the fields, 
glancing constantly at the sun. 
"I love the sun,'* she said, 
nodding to him, "for he is 
so beautiful." 



drop 

drop'ping 
brood'ing 
ten'der ly 



warmest 
softest 



de light' ed 

wan'der 

glance 

glan'cing 

con'stant ly 

nod 

nod' ding 



taught 
youth 
friend 
nineteen 



Review 

terrible themselves thief 

American among answer 

gentle healthy heart 

potatoes profit quickly 



49 



As the breeze caressed her 
curls, x\pollo was sure he had 
never seen such a beautiful 



breeze 
ca ressed' 
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creature. He thought it a 

pity she should die, so he crea'ture 

turned her into the yellow blos'som 

blossom, which we know as sun' flower 
the sunflower. 



50 
For Thanksgiving dinner 
we had a line big turkey with 
chestnut dressing. We had 
onions, turnips, cranberries, 
and several other things. I 
thought the pumpkin pie was 
the best of all. Do you agree 
with me ? 



big 



bigger 



Thanks giv'- 

ing 
chest' nut 
tur'nips 
cran'berry 
cran'ber ries 
pump'kin 
a gree' 

biggest 



61 
For my vacation I went 
into western Maryland, where 
I stayed until harvest. There 
were eighty head of cattle on 
the place, besides several tur- 
keys, chickens, and geese. My 
playmates and I spent many 
pleasant days in the woods 
and fields. 



va caption 

west'ern 

har'vest 

cat' tie 

play'mates 

goose 

geese 
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52 
My geography tells me that 
New york is the largest city 
on this continent. Its five 
boroughs contain about four 
million people, and it owes its 
importance to its excellent 
position on the Atlantic coast. 



ge og'ra phy 

geog'raphies 

con'ti nent 

bor'oughs 

mil'lion 

im por'tance 

po si'tion 



excellent more excellent most excellent 



thistle 
amount 
heavy 
rough 



Review 

Thomas though 
twelfth become 



holiday 
Sarah 



hungry 
seventy 



thieves 
bridge 
Indians 
shelf 



The way to 



63 
wealth 



IS as 



plain as the way to market. wealth 

It depends chiefly on two depends' 

words, — industry and fru- chiefly 

gality ; that is, waste neither in'dus try 

time nor money, but make the fru gal'i ty 
best of both. 

— Benjamin Franklin. 



plain 



plainer 



plainest 
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54 

Aurora lives very near 
Apollo, the sun god. She is 
the goddess of the dawn, and 
is earth's earliest visitor. Just 
before Apollo dyes the east, 
Aurora stretches forth her 
hand and 



raises 
of the night. 

early 



the curtain 



earlier 



55 
I care not. Fortune, what you 

me deny ; 
You cannot rob me of free 

Nature's grace. 
You cannot shut the windows 

of the sky 
Through which Aurora shows 

her brightening face. 

— James Thomson. 
free freer 

In the French capital, the 
people are familiar with every 
sort of dress. It would cer- 
tainly be a very queer style. 



god'dess 
ear'li est 
vis'it or 
dyes 
dye'ing 
stretch' es 
cur' tain 



earliest 



for'tune 
de ny' 
rob 
bright' en ing 



freest 

French 
cap'i tal 
fa mil'iar 
style 
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that would cause these people cause 
to stare. stare 

familiar more familiar most familiar 



Review 

threads tough tongue toward 

built candy caught chicken 

journey knife laughed Louise 

sour splendid steam straight 

67 
Our handsome ocean steam- 
ers are wholly different from hand'some 
those of twenty years ago. steam' ers 
Instead of narrow berths, whoMy 
many of them have fine brass berths 
beds, and each steamer has jli'bra ry 
a library where one mayspend lli'bra ries 
many pleasant hours. 

more handsome fmost handsome 
. handsomer I handsomest 



handsome 



58 
I am sorry you had a head- 
ache and could not attend 
Andrew's party. The children 
played games, and then sang 
several songs, while Louise 



head'ache 
pi a'no 
pi a'nos 
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played the piano. Before we 
went home, we had currant 
cake and chocolate ice cream. 



sorry 



sorrier 



50 



From the trolley we saw 
some boys teasing an odd 
looking old man. We 'were 
very much pleased to see the 
janitor of our house treat 
these boys so roughly, that 
they were glad to escape. 

odd odder 

60 
To be a gentleman does not 



cur' rant 
choc'o late 
cream 

sorriest 



troPley 

tease 

teas'ing 

odd 

jan'i tor 

treat 



oddest 



depend upon the tailor or the 


gen'tle man 


toilet. Good clothes are not 


tai'lor 


good habits. A gentleman is 


toi'let 


just a gentle-man, — no more, 


hab'its 


no less. 




— Bishop Doane. 




Review 




studied subtract teacher 


our 


thought thread tomatoes 


turkey 


untiL useful valley 


visit 


breakfast flesh please 


watch 
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Columbus Day 

The queen of Spain furnished Columbus 
with three ships, the Nina, the Pinta, and the 
Santa Maria. With these he sailed from 
Palos, August 3, 1492. It was not till October 
twelfth that the sailors heard the glad cry of 
"Land!" 

Hallowe'en 

On November first, the Romans used to 
hold a feast in honor of Pomona, goddess of 
fruits and seeds. Hallowe'en, therefore, was 
a time when people generally opened their 
stores of nuts and fruits, which they had saved 
for use during the winter. 

Election Day 

To-day alike are great and small, 
The nameless and the known; 
My palace is the people's hall, 
The ballot-box my throne. 

— John G. Whittier. 

Thanksgiving Day 

Gratitude for all God's blessings. 
In each loving heart will spring;* 
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Let us lay it on His altar, 
A Thanksgiving offering. 

— Selected. 

Christmas 

There were rosy-cheeked dolls hiding among 

the branches of the Christmas tree. There 

were little men whose heads came off, showing 

them to be full of sugar plums. As one child 

whispered to another, "There was everything 

and more.*' 

— Charles Dickens. 

New Year's Day 

This is the New Year, darlings, 
Oh, haste to give him cheer. 
Only the Father knoweth 
The whole of his errand here. 

— Margaret Sangster. 

Lincoln's Birthday 

Abraham Lincoln is one of the marvels of 
history. No land but America has produced 
his like. His goodness of heart, his sense of 
duty, his unselfishness, his simplicity, were 
never disturbed either by power or by oppo- 
sition. 

— GoLDwiN Smtph. 
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St. Valentine's Day 

Hail to thy returning festival, old Bishop 

Yalentine ! This is the day on which those 

charming little missives called Valentines, 

cross and intercross each other at every street 

and turning. 

— Charles Lamb. 

Washington's Birthday 

In the midst of a battle one of Washing- 
ton's officers said to him, "Please step down 
from this place; the enemy can see you and 
it is very dangerous." Washington quietly 
replied, "If you think so, you may step down." 

Arbor Day 

Here is May, sweet May, — all love her ! 
Scatter apple blooms above her ! 
Joyous May ! She gives a nest 
To the waiting yellowbreast. 
Wheresoever her footsteps pass 
Blue-eyed blossoms deck the grass. 

— Harriet F. Blodgett. 

Memorial Day 

Sleep, soldiers ! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing; 
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The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 

— Bayard Taylor. 

Flag Day 

Flag of our country brave. 

Red, white, and blue; 
We love to watch thee wave. 

Our love is true. 
Oh, let us loudly sing ! 
Loudly let our praises ring 
Praise to this noble thing. 

Red, white, and blue. 

— Selected, 

Fourth of July 

Up with our banner bright. 
Sprinkled with starry light. 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to 

shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation's cry, — 
Union and Liberty ! One evermore ! 

— Oliver W. Holmes. 
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' RULES FOR SPELLING 

Rule 1 

The plural of nouns is regularly formed by 
i adding s or es to the singular; as, hill, hills; 
desk, desks; fish, fishes; peach, peaches. 

Rule 2 "^ 

When a noun ends with y preceded by a 
vowely the plural is formed by adding s in the 
regular way; as, boy, boys; chimney, chim- 
neys; turkey, turkeys; valley, valleys. 

Rule 3 

When a noun ends with y preceded by a 

I consonant^ the plural is formed by changing y 

to iy and adding es; as, liberty, liberties; 

family, families; history, histories; berry, 

berries. 

Rule 4 

Most nouns ending in/ ovfe form the plural 
by adding s in the regular way; as, roof, 
roofs; grief, griefs; handkerchief, handker- 
chiefs; safe, safes. 
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Rule 5 

Some nouns ending in/ ovfe form tHe plural 
by changing f iov and adding s or es\ as, life, 
lives ; knife, knives ; leaf, leaves ; calf, calves ; 
shelf, shelves. 

Rule 6 

When a noun ends in o, the plural is gener- 
ally formed by adding s\ as, piano, pianos; 
solo, solos; banjo, banjos; cuckoo, cuckoos. 

Rule 7 

Some nouns that end in o form the plural 
by adding es ; as, potato, potatoes ; mosquito, 
mosquitoes; cargo, cargoes; negro, negroes; 
tomato, tomatoes. , 

Rule 8 

Most words ending in silent e drop the e 
before a suflSx beginning with a vowel; as, 
move, moving; change, changing; notice, 
noticing; love, lovable; insure, insurance. 

Exceptions to Rule 8 

hoeing dyeing changeable peaceable 
shoeing singeing agreeable manageable 
seeing tingeing noticeable serviceable 
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Rule 9 

Monosyllables and words accented on the 
last syllable, ending in a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel, double the final con- 
sonant before a suffix beginning with a vowel; 
as, begin, beginning; run, running; put, put- 
ting; shop, shopping; prefer, preferred. 

Tell why the final /, r, and t are not doubled 
in the following words ; reveal, revealed ; offer, 
offered; limit, limited J deal, dealing; slum- 
ber, slumbering. 
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255 North Street, 

Memphis, Tenn., 
Dec. 8, 1907. 
Dear Aunt Hattie, 

You made me very happy by send- 
ing me five dollars for spending money. 
Of course you would like to know what I 
did with it. I bought a very pretty picture 
for mother's room, a pair of ice skates for 
Frank, and with the remainder of the money 
I bought a set of Alger books for myself. 

I thank you for remembering me, 
and some day I hope to be able to do some- 
thing for you. 

Your loving nephew, 
Wallace. 
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38 Livingston Ave., 
Yonkers, N.Y., 
Sept. 16, 1908. 
My dear Mrs. Forsythe, 

When you wrote and asked me 
what book Helen would like for her birthday, 
I hardly knew what to say. I looked over all 
my books, and I think perhaps she would 
like "The Counterpane Fairy." It tells 
about a little boy who was ill, and a fairy came 
to him every day to tell him stories. If you 
buy this for Helen, I hope it will please her. 

Your little friend, 
Dorothy.. 
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85 Oak Street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 5, 1907. 
Dear Fred, 

When I visited you last week, I felt 
very sorry to think that you would be obliged 
to stay in the house for such. a long time. 

I have sent you a set of soldiers, and 
some day when you are better, I shall come in 
and play with you. 

Your sincere friend, 
Bert. 
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210 Highland Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 10, 1907. 
Dear Bert, 

How happy I was when I saw the 
set of soldiers you sent me ! I like them be- 
cause I have some toy tents and trees, and I 
can sit up in bed and play with all of them. 
Sometimes I arrange the soldiers on two sides 
and have a war. 

Do come in soon, because I want to 
thank you myself for your lovely present. 

Your sincere friend, 
Fred. 
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15 Snyder Place, 

Newark, N.J., 

Oct. 22, 1908. 
My dear Mildred, 

The thirty-first of this month, mother 
says I may have a party, and I would like you 
to come and help us celebrate Hallowe'en. I 
expect Marion and Leila, and perhaps Leila's 
brother Bert. 

We shall duck for apples, and play 
all sorts of games. You may have your 
fortune told, too, so be sure to come. I shall 
expect to see you by eight o'clock. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Julia. 
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72 So. Orange Avenue, 
Newark, N.J., 
Oct. 24, 1908. 
My dear Julia, 

Your very kind invitation was re- 
ceived this morning, and you do not know 
how sorry I am that I cannot accept it. 

We have company from the country, 
and father has bought tickets for the Hippo- 
drome for Hallowe'en. 

I know you will have a good time, 
and I only wish that I could be with you. 

Yours lovingly, 
Mildred. 
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SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 

PRESCRIBED BT 

THE NEW YORK CITY COURSE OF STUDY 

THE BAREFOOT BOY 

Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan ! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still. 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face. 
Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy ; 
I was once a barefoot boy ! 

Prince thou art, — the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 
Let the million-dollared ride. 
Barefoot, trudging at his side. 
Thou hast more than he can buy. 
In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy ! 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy. 

Oh, for boyhood's painless play. 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor's rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
90 
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Of the wild bee's morning chase, 
Of the wild flower's time and place, 
Flight of f6wl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 
How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell. 
And the groundmole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young. 
How the oriole's nest is hung. 
Where the whitest lilies blow. 
Where the freshest berries grow. 
Where the groundnut trails its vine. 
Where the wood grape's clusters shine. 
Of the black wasp's cunning way, — 
Mason of his walls of clay, — 
And the architectural plans 
Of gray-hornet artisans ! — 
For, eschewing books and tasks. 
Nature answers all he asks; 
Hand in hand with her he walks. 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy, — 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy ! 

Oh, for boyhood's time in June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon. 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 
I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Hununing birds and honeybees; 
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For my sport the squirrel played. 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my task the blackbefry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone ; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees. 
Apples of Hesperides ! 
Still, as my horizon grew. 
Larger grew my riches too; 
All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy. 

Oh, for festal dainties spread. 
Like my bowl of milk and bread, — 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood. 
On the doorstone, gray and rude ! 
O'er me like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent. 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold. 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frog's orchestra; 
And, to light the noisy choir, 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 
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I was monarch : pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy. 

Cheerily, then, my little man. 
Live and laugh as boyhood can. 
Though the flinty slopes be hard. 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew ; 
Every evening from thy feet. 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat ; 
All too soon these feet must hide. 
In the prison cells of pride. 
Lose the freedom of the sod. 
Like a colt's for work be shod. 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 
Up and down in ceaseless moil, 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah ! that thou couldst know thy joy. 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy. 

— John G. Whittier. 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and Sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long. 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whate'er he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach ; 
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He hears his daughter's voice. 
Singing in the village choir. 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin. 

Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done. 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought ! 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

SEPTEMBER ' 

The goldenrod is yellow. 

The corn is turning brown, 
*The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 
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The gentian's bluest fringes 

Are curling, in the sun. 
In dusty pods the milkweed 

Its hidden silk has spun. 

The sedges flaunt their harvest. 

In every meadow nook. 
Asters by the brookside 

Make asters in the brook. 

From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes' sweet odors rise. 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 

By all these lovely tokens, 

September days are here. 
With summer's best of weather, 

And autumn's best of cheer. 

— Helen H. Jackson. 

THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 

The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel. 

And the former called the latter "Little prig"; 

Bun replied, 

" You are doubtless very big, 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together 

To make up a year. 

And a sphere, * 

And I think it no disgrace 
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To occupy my place : 

K I'm not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry; 

Fll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents diflfer, all is well and wisely put. 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut." 

— Ralph W. Emerson. 



THE FOUNTAIN 

Into the sunshine. 
Full of the light. 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night. 

Into the moonlight. 
Whiter than snow. 
Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow. 

Into the starlight 
Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day. 

Ever in motion. 
Blithesome and cheery. 
Still climbing heavenward, 
Never aweary. 
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Glad of all weathers. 
Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward. 
Motion thy rest. 

Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame. 
Changed every moment. 
Ever the same. 

Ceaseless aspiring. 
Ceaseless content. 
Darkness or sunshine. 
Thy element. 

Glorious fountain. 
Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward, like thee ! 

— James R. Lowell.. 
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MEMORIZING 

WILLIAM TELL 

Chains may subdue the feeble spirit, but thee, 
Tell, of the iron heart ! they could not tame ! 
For thou wert of the mountains; they proclaim 

The everlasting creed of liberty. 

That creed is written on the untrampled snow. 
Thundered by torrents which no power can hold. 
Save that of God, when He sends forth His cold, 

And breathed by winds that through the. free heaven 
blow. 

Thou, while thy prison walls were dark around. 
Didst meditate the lesson Nature taught. 
And to thy brief captivity was brought 

A vision of thy Switzerland unbound. 

The bitter cup they mingled, strengthened thee 
For the great work to set thy country free. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 



THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY 

What flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from Heaven so freshly born ? 
With burning stars and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land: 
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O tell us what its name may be, — 
Is this the Flower-of Liberty? 

It is the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty! 

In savage Nature's far abode 
Its tender seed our fathers sowed; 
The storm winds rocked its swelling bud. 
Its opening leaves were streaked with blood* 
Till lo ! earth's tyrants shook to see 
The full-blown Flower of Liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free. 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 

Behold its streaming rays unite, 

One mingling flood of braided light, — 

The red that fires the Southern rose. 

With spotless white from Northern snows. 

And, spangled o'er its azure, see 

The sister Stars of Liberty! 

Then hail the banner of the free. 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 

The blades of heroes fence it round. 
Where'er it springs is holy ground; 
From tower and dome its glories spread; 
It waves where lonely sentries tread; 
It makes the land as ocean free. 
And plants an empire on the sea ! 
Then hail the banner of the free. 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 
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Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom's flower. 
Shall ever float on dome and tower. 
To all their heavenly colors true. 
In blackening frost or crimson dew, — 
And God loves us as we love thee. 
Thrice holy Flower of Liberty! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



WRITTEN IN MARCH 

The cock is crowing. 
The stream is flowing. 
The small birds twitter. 
The lake doth glitter. 

The green field sleeps in the sun: 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising; 

There are forty feeding like one! 

Like an army defeated, 
The snow hath retreated. 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 
The plowboy is whooping anon, anon. 
There's joy in the mountains; 
There's life in the fountains; 
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Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over and gone! 

— William Wordsworth. 

THE FAIRY'S SONG 

Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough brier. 

Over park, over pale. 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander everywhere, 

Swifter than the moones sphere; 

And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green: 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 

In their gold coats spots you see; 

Those be rubies, fairy favors; 

In those freckles live their savors. 
I must go seek some dewdrops here. 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 
Farewell, thou lob of spirits ! I'll be gone ; 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

— William Shakespeare. 

HUNTING SONG 

Up, up! ye dames and lasses gay! 
To the meadows trip away. 
'Tis you must tend the flocks this morn, 
And scare the small birds from the corn. 
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Not a soul at home may stay: 

For the shepherds must go 

With lance and bow 
To hunt the' wolf in the woods to-day. 

Leave the hearth and leave the house 
To the cricket and the mouse: 
Find grannam out a sunny seat, 
With babe and lambkin at her feet. 
Not a soul at home may stay: 
For the shepherds must go 
With lance and bow 
To hunt the wolf in the woods to-day. 

— Samuel Taylob Coleridge. 



HOME, SWEET HOME 

*Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam. 

Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home; 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there. 
Which, seek thro' the world, is ne'er met with else- 
where. 

Chorus 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

Be it ever so humble. 
There's no place like home. 

I gaze on the moon as I tread the drear wild 

And feel that my mother now thinks of her child. 
As she looks on that moon from our own cottage door, 
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Thro' the woodbine whose fragrance shall cheer me 
no more. 

Chorus 

An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 

Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ; 
The birds singing gayly, that come at my call; 

Give me them, and that peace of mind, dearer than 
aU. 

Chorus 
— John Howard Payne. 

THE AMERICAN FLAG 

When freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night 

And set the stars of glory there. 

Forever float that standard sheet, 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 

With freedom's soil beneath our feet. 
And freedom's banner streaming, o'er us. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home. 

By angel hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 

— Joseph Rodman Drake. 
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AMERICA 

My country ! 'tis of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing : 
Land where my fathers died I 
Land of the pilgrims' pride! 
From every mountain side 

Let Freedom ring. 

My native country, thee — 
Land of the noble free — 

Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 

Like that above. 

Let music swell the bseeze, 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song; 
Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks their silence break, — 

The sound prolong. 

Our fathers' God! to Thee, 
Author of liberty. 
To Thee we sing ; 
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Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! 

— Samuel Francis Smith, D.D. 

THE YELLOW VIOLET 

When beechen buds begin to swell, 

And woods the bluebird's warble know. 

The yellow violet's modest bell . 

Peeps from the last year's leaves below. 

Ere russet fields their green resume. 
Sweet flower, I love, in forest bare. 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First plant thee in the watery mold. 

And I have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snowbank's edges cold. 

Thy parent sun, who bade thee view 
Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip. 

Has bathed thee in his own bright hue. 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lip 

Yet slight thy form, and low thy seat. 
And earthward bent thy gentle eye. 

Unapt the passing view to meet. 
When loftier flowers are flaunting nigh. 
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Oft, in the sunless April day, 
Thy early smile has stayed my walk. 

But 'midst the gorgeous blooms of May, 
I passed thee on thy humble stalk. 

So they, who climb to wealth, forget 

The friends in darker fortunes tried. 
I copied them — but I regret 
' That I should ape the ways of pride. 

And when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 

I'll not o'erlook the modest flower 
That made the woods of April bright. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 
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